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Notes. 


TIFFAR: TIFFADOR: TYFFEREN. 


YULE, in his article on the word “ tiffin ”’ 
in ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ remarked :— 

‘“‘Rumphius has a curious passage which we have 
tried in vain to connect with the present word ; 
nor can we find the words he mentions in either 
Portuguese or Dutch dictionaries. Speaking of 
Toddy and the like, he says: ‘ Homines autem qui 
eas (potiones) colligunt ac preparant, dicuntur 
Portugallico nomine 7%, es, atque opus ipsum 
Tifar ; nostratibus Belgis tyferen’ (‘Herb. Am- 
boinense,’ i. 5).” 

In works on the East Indies by Dutch 
and German writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries toddy-drawers are in- 
variably termed tyffadoors or tyfferaars, and 
the act of drawing toddy is denominated 
tyfferen. Thus Valentyn, in the list of 
officials, castes, &c., prefixed to his descrip- 
tion of Ceylon (1726), has (I translate) : 
“*Casta Chiandes, or Tifidoors. These.... 
consist of ten kinds,....all of whom support 
themselves by the tyfferen of trees.” And in 
describing the ten kinds he uses the words 
tiffidoor and tyfferen several times. Then, 
further on, he has: ‘‘ Hangerema, or the 


tyferaars of the jager ‘:aggery] trees,.... 
from the sap of which they make sugar.” 

The latest example I have found of the 
alternative form tyfferaar is in Haafner’s 
‘Reize te voet door het Eiland Ceilon,’ 
published in 1810, after the author’s 
death. In the description of Ceylon pre- 
fixed to the work the word tijferaars occurs, 
and a foot-note explains: “* Tijferaar ; so 
the man is called who climbs into the palm 
or coconut trees, and brings away the pots 
with palm-wine.” (This is an inadequate 
description of a toddy-drawer’s duties.) 
I will only add to the above that Christoph 
Schweitzer, in his ‘Journal und Tage- 
Buch,’ published at Tiibingen in 1688, has 
tivitors ; and that the English translator 
of this book, who, while omitting much, has 
perpetrated many gross errors, renders the 
passage: “ After them are the T'’rivitors, who 
gather the Drink from the Trees and boyl 
the sugar.” 

Now as regards the origin of these words 
which puzzled Yule, and for which I have 
long sought in vain for a solution, attempt- 
ing, but unsuccessfully, to connect them with 
tap, or with some word imitative of the sound 
made by the toddy-drawer when beating 
the wounded spathe with his wooden mallet 
to make the sap exude more freely. How 
ever, I think I have at length solved the 
enigma; and, strangely enough, Yule had 
the solution to his hand only a few pages 
on in his book! I refer to the word “‘tiyan,”’ 
which is thus explained in ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson” :— 

“Malayal. V'tyan, or Tivan, pl. Tiyar or Tivar. 
The name of what may be called the third caste (in 
rank) in Malabar. The word signifies ‘islander’ 
{from Mal. tivu, Skt. dvipa, ‘an island’]; and the 
people are supposed to have come from Ceylon.” 


So far the connexion with ¢tiffador and 
tyfferen is not very evident ; but if we read 
the quotations given by Yule and by the 
editor of the second edition under this 
word and on a previous page under “tier- 
cutty,” we see that, as Buchanan (1800) 
says, “‘the proper duty of the cast is to 
extract the juice from palm trees, to boil 
it down to jagory, and to distil it into 
spirituous liquors.” Finally, if we look 
at Gundert’s Malayélam-English dictionary 
we find: “ tiyan, a. M. [ancient Mal.] tivan 
(Port., Fr. tives). An islander, the caste of 
the palm-cultivators, toddy-drawers, sugar- 
makers, &c.’’ By the “ Portuguese” and 
“French,” who, according to Gundert, use 
the word tives (a plural form apparently), 
are meant, no doubt, the Indo-Portuguese 
of the Malabar coast and the French- 
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speaking mixties of Mahé. Now, I think, 
we can see how tiffar, &c., originated. The 
plural form of the name of the caste, viz. 
tivar, was evidently mistaken by Portu- 
guese from Europe, ignorant of the ver- 
nacular, for a verb, and they would there- 
fore naturally call the man who was accus- 
tomed to tivar a tivador (on the analogy of 
comprar, comprador). ‘True, I can give no 
proof of this, having never met with such 
a word in any Portuguese writer on India ; 
but I think there can be no doubt in the 
matter. When the Dutch ousted the 
Portuguese from India and Ceylon, they 
evidently found the words tivar and tivador 
well established, and they adopted them, 
giving them, however, a Dutch form, 
tyfferen, and a semi-Dutch one, tiffidoor or 
tyffadoor. But the latter word reminding 
them too much of the hated Portuguese, 
they dropped it, and substituted a purely 
Dutch form, viz., tyfferaar. 

A quite exceptional (and erroneous) use 
of tyfferen is found in a letter printed by 
Valentyn (op. cit., p. 378), the writer of which 
speaks of an “altoos-tyfferende wortel ” 
(an ever-distilling root), the verb here being 
intransitive, and the (alleged) distillation 
(a delusion) being from the root of a bo 
tree or peepul (Ficus religiosa). 

If I am right in my conjectures, we have 
here an instance (not unprecedented, doubt- 
less) of a most extraordinary change of 
sense in a word, a proper noun originally 
meaning ‘‘islanders”’ becoming ultimately 
an active verb meaning “ to draw toddy.” 

Donatp FErGuson, 


‘HOR SUBSECIV,’ 1620. 
(Concluded from p. 103.) 


ScarceLy equalled by the essay ‘ Of 
Ambition,’ the anonymous author’s thoughts 
on death form the noblest essay in the 
volume. Listen to the opening majestic 
paragraph :— 

“Nothing is more certain than Death, and 
nothing more uncertain than the time. Every 
man is to pay this debt, though few be ready at 
the day; life is but lent us and the condition 
of the obligation is Death, yet not without a 
penalty, if in this wandering and uncertain state 
we make no preparation.” 

The following paragraph has a Baconian 
echo :— 

““ 4 man’s peregrination in this life should be 
employed, but as a harbinger for Death, nay, 
rather, life; whilst we live, we die; but live 
not till death. Yet, good men may in a sort, 
religiously fear death, in respect of the cause of 
it. For the wages of sinne is death. In respect 
of not knowing the place of our being after 


death (we, ourselves, being altogether unmeriting), 
these, and the like considerations, may justly 
make death seem terrible.” 

Does not this remind us of the opening of 
Bacon’s essay ‘ Of Death’ ? 

‘Certainly, the contemplation of death, as 
the wages of sin and passage to another world, 
is holy and religious.” 

But, of course, this resemblance must not be 
pushed too far. 

The extraordinary likeness of the close 
of this essay ‘Of Death’ to Bacon’s style 
warrants a quotation otherwise a_ trifle 
long :— 

‘* Many men without the knowledge of Religion, 
have excellently expressed their contempt of 
Death, but that may be reduced to some of these 
causes ; peradventure they had a kind of uncer- 
tain opinion that some greater happiness followed, 
than accompanied this life; or in respect of the 
daily examples of their mortalitie, custome 
extinguished fear; or lastly, to perpetuate their 
memories, or publish their fame to succeeding 
ages, have for the liberation of their Country, or 
Friends, or Honour, voluntarily exposed them- 
selves to a certaine and present death.” 


One passage in the essay ‘ Of a Country 
Life’ reproduces the spirit of Bacon’s 
essay ‘Of Factions’ :— 

‘* He is chiefly to take heed, that when factions 
be sided, his Greatness uphold not one faction, 
to the decay and ruin of the other; but con- 
trarily to even and compound them in mutual 
amity and agreement.” 


So Bacon writes :— 

‘* Great men, that have strength in themselves, 
were better to maintain themselves indifferent 
and neutral.” 

I have not space here to go into a detailed 
analysis of this essay, but such an analysis 
would show many similarities in thought 
and expression between the two (?) authors. 

Such a passage as the following from the 
essay ‘ Of Religion ’ shows a use of anecdote 
very like Bacon’s :— 

‘* And let no man persuade himself, that there 
is any action, or virtue, comparatively, in this 
world of equal estimation and power with Religion. 
It was the commendation St. Ambrose gave the 
Emperor Theodosius, that upon his deathbed, 
and in extremity of weakness, he took more care 
for the state of the Church and preservation of 
Religion, than of his own extreme dangers and 
infirmities. And Justinian, in the preface of his 
laws, disclaimed all confidence in the greatness 
of his Empire, numbers of Soldiers, advice of his 
Chief Commanders and Council, but relied 7 
upon that providence and mercy of God, whic 
Religion had taught him; knowing the neglect 
of this duty would otherwise awake God’s Justice 
and wrath: according to Horace: Dii multa 
neglecti dederunt Hesperie mala luctuose. Inno- 
vations in Religion commonly precedes [sic] altera- 
tion in Government.” 


So says our anonymous author, and Bacon 
agrees with him, The essay ‘Of Religion’ 
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closes with a small piece of casuistry emi- 
nently Baconian :— 

‘“‘ It is better for a time to force men to outward 
conformity, though mixt with hypocrisy, than 
suffer them to continue refractory.” 

The following curious division of History 
is found likewise in ‘The Advancement of 
Learning ’ :— 

“Of Histories some are Natural, some Civil; 
of Civil, some concern the state of the Church, 
and some the affairs of the Commonwealth. To 
them both appertaineth the history of places, 
which is Geography ; of times, which is Chrono- 
logy; of descents, which is Genealogy ; and of 
actions, which is that I now am to speak of, and 
is principally, singly, and by a kind of prerogative 
called History.” 

Bacon makes at first a fourfold division of 
History—natural, civil, ecclesiastical, and 
literary—and later adds to this division, 
history of cosmography. His main division 
of history, however, into natural and civil 
coincides with that of the ‘ Hore Subsecive.’ 

This paragraph could have been penned 
by no other than Bacon :— 

“The benefit that the understanding receiveth 
thence [i.e., from reading history] ariseth two 
wayes, First, it becomes informed, as it were, 
with matter of fact, by the direct narration of 
things past, in manner as they fell out. And in 
this respect, History is said to be, Testis temporum, 
lua veritatis, nuntia vetustatis, Secondly, it is 
enabled by particular examples, and by the 
events of humane counsell (as by so many rules 
and patterns), to take the wisest course In con- 
ducting our affaires to their right ends. And 
for this effect, it is called Magistra vite.” 

Of the four discourses which form the 
second. half of the volume I shall have 
little to say. ‘The Discourse upon the 
Beginning of Tacitus’ has Baconian echoes, 
but does not reach the same standard as 
the rest of the book. Of ‘ The Discourse of 
Rome’ one or two words are necessary. 
The discourse shows clearly that the writer 
has been in Rome, and this fact forms the 
chief objection to my plea for the book’s 
Baconian authorship. he life of Bacon, 
as we know it, gives no indication that he 
was ever in Italy. But we do know 
that he was abroad, and that while abroad 
he met M. de Montaigne. Now the reader 
of Montaigne’s ‘Journal of his Travels in 
Italy’ will recall that Montaigne was 
accompanied by a mysterious M. d’Estissac, 
whose identity has never been ascertained. 
Yet he must have been a young man of 
consequence, for when the two were ad- 
mitted to a private audience with the Pope, 
M. d’Estissac entered the presence first, 
and would seem to have been the man whom 
the Pope wished most to see. May not this 
have been our young friend Francis Bacon ? 


Perhaps the following passages from ‘ The 
Discourse of Rome’ may prove illuminating : 

‘“*T do not think it unnecessary to say something 
of the safety and danger for an Englishman to 
travel thither....For some persons there can 
be no place in the world so dangerous for them 
to come in, as this... ..Therefore, the safest course 
for such a one, is....neither to make himself, 
nor intention known to anybody living, for 
then there may be a possibility of discovery. 
And besides, it is necessary that he have some other 
Language besides his own, that he may pass for 
that Country-man.....Those times of public 
hostility, as in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the Pope thundered excommunications, 
and professed himself an open enemy to the 
State, as he did then, it is dangerous.” 

I do not wish to push this suggestion too 
far, but the conditions seem to answer to 
the case satisfactorily.* It would be an 
interesting task to compare this discourse 
with Bacon’s essay ‘ Of Travel,’ and to see 
how closely the former is modelled upon 
the latter, but I must content myself with 
a bare indication of the fact. As for the 
‘ Discourse against Flatterie,’ a remarkable 
parallel might be instituted with the essays 
of Bacon, and so also in the case of the 
‘Discourse of Laws.’ I shall feel contented, 
however, if I have suggested the likeness, 
and shall rest my case on the evidence 
which I have adduced. 

To sum up, the anonymous author of 
‘Hore Subsecive ’ and Francis Bacon have 
many points in common. The style of both 
is extremely concise, and is notable for 
clear analysis and arrangement. Both 
writers employ rich imagery and striking 
illustrations. Both show great sagacity 
and knowledge of human nature. Biblical 
and classical quotations are frequent in 
both, and generally inaccurate. Both use 
obscure Latin derivatives, are fond of 
balance, antithesis, and what, for want of 
a better name, may be called the rule of 
three. Both are eloquent, and of lofty, 
intellectual elevation. Both look upon life 
from the same standpoint, and treat of its 
same aspects. Both are men of rank, and 
both excuse ambition if its object be the 
reform of politics and the advancement of 
learning. Finally, both have written great 
books, books that deserve to live. What 
more shall I say ? Simply that this article 
is a proof and a plea—a proof of the book’s: 
authorship and a plea for the book’s recog- 
nition. Epwarp J. H. O'BRIEN. 

116, Charles Street, Boston, Mass, 


* Since penning these words I have been 
kindly informed by Mr. R. M. Theobald that the 
late Rev. Walter Begley discovered a brief old 
biography of Bacon in which the statement was. 
authoritatively made that Bacon visited Italy. 
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Mr. O’Brien seems unaware that more 
than @ century ago two leading littérateurs 
made it their business to identify the writer 
of this book. The authorship then was 
claimed, apparently on good authority, 
for Sir Grey Brydges, 5th Lord Chandos—by 
Thomas Park in his enlarged edition of 
Walpole’s ‘Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors’ (5 vols., 1806, ii. 184), and by 
Sir S. Egerton Brydges in his ‘ Censura 
Literaria* (10 vols., 1805, vi. 192). This 
attribution has Leen accepted by the writer 
of the article on Sir Grey Brydges in the 
“D.N.B.’ Lowndes and Watt (who mis- 
print the date as 1626 and 1720 respectively) 
enter it under Blount the publisher. Ed- 
ward Blount, or Blunt, was rathe: fond 
of writing addresses “To the Reader”’ in 
books put forth anonymously, as witness 
Bishop Earle’s ‘ Micro-cosmographie: Essay es 
.and Characters,’ 1286, 

The seventeenth century saw two volumes 
bearing the title ‘Horse Subsecive,’ the 
second being by D. W. (William Denton, 
M.D.), London, 1664. 

It is well known that the earlier work 
‘suggested to Dr. John Brown, the author 
of ‘Rab and his Friends,’ the title for his 
collected writings. I once owned his copy, 
and have a note that on the title-page was 
written in an old hand ‘‘ By Lord Candish 
\[t.e. Cavendish], after Earle of Devonshire.” 
This was William Gilbert, eldest son of the 
first Earl. Anthony & Wood also says, “‘ This 
Book was written by Gilbert Lord Cavendish, 
-who died before his Father, William Earl of 
Devonshire.”” Whether Thomas Park and Sir 
§. Egerton Brydges considered the Cavendish 
-claim I do not know, but it seems reasonable 
to assume that one or other of those noble- 
-men wrote the book. 

Mr. O’BrIEN also ignores the fact that 
‘Sir William Cornwallis the adopted 
‘for his notable volume of 1600 the title 
‘ Essays '"—only three years after the cdttio 
princeps of Bacon’s Essays, and twenty 
years before the ‘ Hore Subsecivee’ of 1620 
appeared ; and in the Second Part, pub- 
lished the year following (1601), he says in his 
forty-sixth essay, entitled ‘Of Essayes and 
Rookes :— 

“1 hould neither Plutarches, nor none of these 
-auncient short manner of writings, nor Montaignes, 
nor such of this latter time to be rightly termed 
Essayes, for though they be short, yet they are 
‘strong, and able to endure the sharpest triall: but 
mine are Essayes who am _ but newly bound 


Prentice to the inquisition of knowledge, and use 
these papers as a Painters boy a board, that is 
‘trying to bring his hand and his fancie acquainted.” 

Before the middle of the seventeenth 
century the word ‘“ Essays” to designate 


those books of short dissertations in which 
a@ writer gives the cream of a variety of 
subjects, without exacting any very severe 
attention from the reader, had become 
popular, and in order to give some slight 
evidence of this L will merely select two 
titles from my own books in this depart- 
ment: ‘Hore Vacive, or Essayes,’ by 
John Hall, London, 1646; and ‘ Essayes 
and Observations, Theological and Moral, 
by a Student in Theologie,”’ London, 165%. 
C. Evkin MatHews. 

Vigo Street, W. 

[We insert Mr. O’BRIEN’s article, though we 
must not be taken as endorsing its conclusions. 
There are many instances in which well-known 
styles have been copied by adinirers.] 


ST. NEOTS, HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
BOOKSELLERS AND PRINTERS. 


In continuation of my notes on the book- 
sellers and printers of Huntingdonshire I 
now give those for the parish of St. Neots. 
The names and dates are gathered from the 
same sources aS in my previous article 
(10 S. viii. 201). 


Tans’ur (William), bookseller, 1743-83. — The 
*D.N.B.,’ lv. 363, says: ‘The last forty years of 
his life were spent chiefly at St. Neots, where he 
was a stationer, bookseller, and teacher of music. 
He died there on 2 (or 7) Oct. 1783.” The inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone (almost. illegible, and 
ese now printed for the first time) is as 

ollows :— 
In Memory of 
Will™ Le Tansur Sen 
Musico Theorico 
who Life Oct.7 
7 


aged 83 
Born at Dunchurch, Warwickshire. 


The entry in the parish register of St. Neots is: 
“Buried 1783. 9th October. William Le Tansur. 
Bookbinder and singing master.” 

Claridge (T.), bookseller and printer, 1768-80.— 
Whether Claridge actually printed the books 
bearing his imprints, or had them printed else- 
where, is not known, but he is certainly the first 
St. Neots man who styled himself a printer. 

Sharp (James Carter), 1792.—‘ The Apostles’ Creed 
Paraphrased,’ a single folio sheet, has the imprint : 
‘Printed and Sold by J. C. Sharp, of whom may 
be had all kinds of stationery goods, genuine ad- 
vertised medicines,” &c. He also “printed and 
sold” ‘* A Selection of Hymns for the Use of the 
Parish Church of St. Neots,” 1792. Claridge and 
Sharp are the only two_ persons who professed to 
do printing at St. Neots in the eighteenth 

Emery (Richard), bookseller and stationer, 1791- 
1801.—D. 1801, aged 59. 


Emery (Richard) & Son.—Sept., 1801. 

yd (William), publisher, 1801-42. — Son of 
Richard. Born 1778, d. 1851. 

-Emery (W.) & Son, publishers, 1842-51. 
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Emery (Frederick), 1851-70.—Succeeded his father 
as publisher. In 1870 he took his son William 
into partnership, and sold the business to Keelin 
in Is Frederick Emery was born in 1811, an 
died in 1875. 

Smith & Lovell, Circulating Library, 1802-7. — 
‘Printing business from the Letter or Rolling- 
Press done a with the utmost dispatch.” 

Fox (W.), Market Place, printer, January, 1807— 
June, 1810. 

Fairy (S.), “‘ sold by,” 1810-33. 

Geard (John), 1811-16. 

Geard (S. & E.), 1813-17.—Printed the Rev. T. 
Morell’s ‘Studies in History,’ 1813-15. Ebenezer 
Geard d. 23 March, 1849, aged 61. 

Stanford (J.), High Street, printer and bookseller, 
July, 1821—May, 1826. 

Hatfield (James), 1826-35.—Successor to Stanford. 
Hattield left St. Neots in 1835, and established 
the business at Huntingdon now carried on by 
Messrs. Goggs & Son. A paper dated St. Neots, 
9 Nov. 1838, however, bears the imprint : ‘‘ James 
Hattield, printer, bookseller, &c., Huntingdon and 
St. Neots.” 

Stott (D. & J.), September, 1832-48.—D. Stott was 
a nonentity in this business. John Stott was 
apprenticed to Hatfield, but had a quarrel with 
him and ran away to France, coming back in a 
few months and starting for himself. In 1835 
Stott succeeded to Hattfield’s shop. In 1848 he 
and his family emigrated to South Australia. He 
died 20 March, 1881, aged 68. 

Tomson (David Richard), 19 June, 1848-87.—Suc- 
cessor and nephew to J. Stott; retired in 1887 in 
favour of his son Perey Calder Tomson. Mr. 
Tomson, I am glad to say, still enjoys good health, 
and his career as a practical printer extends over 
76 years, which is noteworthy. 

Topham (James), 1842-52.—Commenced business in 
the High Street. 

Topham (Frederick), 1852-72.—Succeeded his cousin 

ames, to whom he had been apprenticed. Estab- 
lished the first St. Neots me ged 24 Nov., 1853. 
Sir J. R. Somers Vine worked in his office for a 
few months. Mr. D. R. Tomson bought Topham’s 
business in 1872, but kept it only a few days 
selling it to Messrs. Evans & Wells, who ha 

managed it for Topham. Topham died in 1902 in 
his 73rd year. 

Evans & Wells, 1872-87. —Bought Topham’s busi- 
ness, as just recorded. They dissolved partnership 
17 May, 1887, Evans taking part of the premises 
for printing, and Wells part for stationery. 

Evans (Harry Joseph), 1887-91.—Evans d. in 1891. 

Keeling (Richard Ratcliff), September, 1872— 
August, 1902.—Purchased Mr. Frederick Emery’s 
business in 1872. Died August, 1902, aged 66 years. 

FE. Norris. 
Cirencester. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT AND THE RABELAIS CLUB. 
—In the affectionate tribute which Mr. John 
Collins Francis, in his admirable ‘ Notes by 
the Way.’ has paid to the memory of the 
last Editor of ‘N. & Q.,’ he has not, I think, 
made any reference to Knight’s connexion 
with two institutions in which he took con- 
siderable interest—the Ex-Libris Society 
and the Rabelais Club. Both of them have 
now crossed the Stygian ferry—the former 


within the last few months, though I believe- 
there are some hopes of its resuscitation ; 
the latter more than twenty years ago. 
Knight was a member of the Council of the 
Ex-Libris Society, and was a pretty regular 
attendant at its meetings, and I think it is 
to be regretted that none of his colleagues 
should have given some reminiscences of 
this genial collector in the Journal of the 
Society. 

Of the Rabelais Club Knight was an original 
member, and his extensive knowledge of 
early French literature gave him fitting 
rank by the side of such connoisseurs as. 
Sir Walter Besant and the _ brothers. 
Pollock. When the Club was established in 
1880, Knight was the London correspondent 
of that highly interesting journal Le Livre, 
and was in his literary prime. I can find 
only one contribution with ‘the familiar 
initials J. K. in the ‘ Recreations’ of the 
Club. It occurs in the first volume, p. 68, 
and has the following lengthy title :— 

‘Translation of the Ballad and Rondeau of 
Guillaume Cretin (Raminagrobis), addressed to: 
Christofle de Refuge, Maitre d’Hétel to Mon- 
seigneur d’Alencon; who had asked his advice 
upon the subject of marriage :—poems which are 
supposed to have suggested to Rabelais the idea 
of the consultations of Panurge as to his projected 
marriage. 

The motif of the poem is summarized in the 
concluding rondeau, of which I subjoin a 
copy as a specimen of Knight’s neat versifica- 
tion :— 
Take her, friend, or take her not: 
If you take her, you are wise ; 
If to take her you despise, 
Nowise worse will be your lot. 
Gallop apace ; proceed jog-trot ; 
Stand doubtingly ; commence red-hot, 
Take her, friend. 
Starve, or empty twice the pot— 
To do what is undone arise, 
Or undo ali that done you prize ; 
Preserve her life, or have her shot, 
Take her, friend. 

The wit and wisdom vompressed into the 
three volumes of the ‘ Recreations’ of the 
Rabelais Club render the work a rare and 
valuable possession. W. F. 


Fazsius Pictor.”—I find that a second- 
hand bookseller lately sold as by John 
Ruskin a copy of the ‘‘ Hand-book of Taste ; 
or, How to observe Works of Art, especially 
Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fabius: 
Pictor. Second Edition. London, 1844.’” 
It may as well be put on record that this. 
book was written by Anthony Rich, the 
author of ‘A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities,’ 1860, and not by Ruskin. 

Wan. H. PEErT. 
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Ricuarp II. at the 
Recognizance (or Chancery) Rolls of Chester 
in August, 1398, is enrolled a memorandum 
of the delivery to the Chamberlain of Chester, 
by John Cranmere, Yeoman of the King’s 
Wardrobe, of the following articles, used by 
the King whilst visiting Chester, gee 
on the installation of John Brughill, Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, in the Cathedral 
Church of St. John, when, Cowper’s MS. 
states, the King entertained many of the 
prime nobility :— 

Eleven blankets embroidered with tapestry. 

Six gold cushions or pillows (quissyns) for the 
bed ‘‘ de serpentz.”’ 

A bedhead (lestre) with ‘‘ le syler ”’ (? silarium= 
canopy). 

A counterpane (countrepoint) to match. 

Three curtains. 

Two ‘ fustians,’’ each of the breadth of six. 

A covering ‘“‘ de Medlee,”’ furred with miniver. 

A green ‘“ canevas’’ with seven embroideries 
(bredes). 

A “ trace ’’ of blue silk. 

A “sp’ver”’ (?) of red silk embroidered with 
three gold crowns. 

Nine red ‘‘ worstede ’”’ blankets. 

A blue ‘‘ canevas’”’ of seven embroideries. 

Three cloth sakkes.”’ 

Two red tapestry blankets, like the eleven 
already mentioned. 

A green ‘‘ matras,”’ 


TEMPLE Bar.—In The Daily Telegraph of 
27 July Mr. Ernest 8. Atkinson rightly 
questions the accuracy of the inscription 
on an inkstand added to the Mansion House 

late in commemoration of Sir William 

reloar’s Mayoralty. Referring to Temple 
Bar, it says “First mentioned in 1301.” 
This is derived from the grant, 29 Edward I., 
to Walter le Barbour, quoted by Herbert 
{‘ London before the Fire,’ iii. 23), Noble 
(‘Memorials of Temple Bar,’ 20), and 
others ; but it is of no value for the purpose 
for which it has been used. Mr, Atkinson 
provides an earlier date (1293), the reference 
occurring in a licence for alienation in 
mortmain by Henry le Waleys of a messuage 
in the parish of St. Clement Danes, “ extra 
Barram Novi Templi London.” 

For the purpose of identifying the western 
Fleet Street extremity of Sir William Tre- 
loar’s Ward, Farringdon Without, some 
earlier and more exact reference might have 
been sought. Jt is also open to question 
whether ‘‘ Barra Novi Templi” was at 
these dates a boundary mark of the City’s 
jurisdiction named after 
New Temple, or the bar or gate marking the 
northern limit and principal entrance to the 


extra-mural domain of the Knights Templars. | of the county, 


ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


the adjoining | 


Tuomas Lake Harris.—Some_ twelve 
months ago inquiry was made in ‘N. & Q.’ 
respecting a biography of T. L. Harris, the 
founder of the Community of the Brother- 
hood of the New Life, whose name is familiar 
to many exclusively on account of the fact 
that for a time Laurence Oliphant came 
under the spell of, and lived with, Harris 
at Brocton, New York State. As the 
inquiry evoked no response at the time, 
now that an official life of T. L. Harris, 
preacher, poet, and mystic, has been printed, 
the inquirer and other readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may be interested in the fact. The bio- 
graphy is written from personal knowledge 
by Mr. Arthur A. Cuthbert of Birmingham, 
a disciple of Harris. An acute and capable, 
but unfriendly critic, in noticing the book, 
which has not been sent to the press, declares 
that ‘ Dr. Dowie was a very simple cha- 
racter in comparison with Thomas Lake 
Harris.”” It may be remarked that Harris’s 
‘Lyra ‘Triumphalis,’ a slim volume of 
dithyrambic verse issued in 1891, was dedi- 
cated to Swinburne; and that the Poet 
Laureate some forty years ago, in his almost 
forgotten volume ‘ The Poetry of the Period,’ 
alluded to the “ exceptional excellence” of 
Harris’s verse, avowing that Swinburne 
was able to produce “nothing so perfect 
and gemlike.”” Mr. Alfred Austin in_ this 
book—in which, by the way, he speaks of 
Tennyson’s muse as a “ Pegasus without 
wings ’—deals with Harris’s life fairly sym- 
pathetically, makes it apparent that his mind 
was exercised on the subject of the Brother- 
hood, and dwells at considerable length on 
Harris’s achievements as a poet, whose habit, 
he states, was ‘“‘ to write or dictate while in 
trance.” J. GRIGOR. 

14, Crofton Road, Camberwell. 


ScarRLeTt PIMPERNEL.—I remember hear- 
ing many years ago (nearly fifty, probably) 
from an old lady of the yeoman class—she 
being the wife and daughter of farmers 
farming their own land, which I take to be 
the true meaning of the word ‘‘ yeoman” 
—this rime with respect to the scarlet 
pimpernel :— 

No heart can think, 

No tongue can tell, 

The virtue there is 

In pimpernel. 
The lady in question informed ine that she 
had heard the rime first in her childhood, 
and she was then well advanced in years. 
The locality was within ten miles of Tiverton, 
but I have never heard the rime in this part 
Frep, C. Frost, F.S§.I. 
Teignmouth. 
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“ Topsy-TURVY.’—It may be of interest 
in connexion with the above to give a phrase | 
used in the description of the battle of Agin- | 
court in two MSS. The earlier (c. 1450) runs: | 
“and our stakez (cudgels) made hem top 
ouyr terve, eche on oper.”’ The later, of the 
end of the century: “And oure stakys 
made hem _ ouer-terve eche on othyr.” 
See ‘The Brut; or, The Chronicles of 
England,’ E.E.T.S., Part II. pp. 378 and 
596. 

The writer is acquainted with what Prof. 
Skeat has written on the subject, but has 
not previously seen ‘‘top” in this close 
connexion with the verb ‘“ over terve.” 


“ SHORTFALL.’ —The English Mechanic of 
23 July contained the following :— 


“Mr. Churchill added a new word to the English 
language in one of his speeches at Edinburgh 
on Saturday. ‘We had a period of bad trade 
last year, and the shortfall in our revenue was 
only a million and a half. In Germany there 
was a shortfall of eight millions, and in the United 
States the shortfall was not less than nineteen 
millions,’ ‘Shortfall’ is not recognized by any 
existing dictionary, but the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ has only got as far as ‘sauce,’ so, 
as The Manchester Guardian remarks, there may 
yet be time to find room for it there. It is a much 
more expressive word than ‘ deficit,’ because 
the elements of the compound are native; the 
make-up of the word is understood and felt by 
everybody, as well as its secondary meaning.” 


Tom JONES. 


WELTJE’S OR WELTIJIE’S CriUB.—CoL. 
PrRIpEAUX, s.v. ‘Tuesday Night’s Club’ 
(10 S. xi. 517), mentions a club founded by 
Weltje, who had been cook in the service 
of George, Prince of Wales. The following 
is perhaps worth noting :— 

Sallads, that shame ragouts, shall woo thy taste ; 
Deep shalt thou delve in Weltjie’s motley paste. 
‘Epistle from the Honourable Charles Fox, 
partridge-shooting, to the Honourable 
John ‘Townshend, cruizing. A new 
edition,’ 1779, 1. 106. 
The author of this ‘ Epistle’ was Richard 
Tickell. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


To “ Wurp 1n.”—In saying, “ A moment, 
while I whip in to this tobacconist’s,”’ one 
has an idea of using a loose modern locution 
unknown to one’s grandfather. It is, how- 
ever, a respectable M.E. word. On p. 363 
(E.E.T.S.)" of ‘An Alphabet of Tales, 


¢e. 1450, is found: ‘Sho had hid hur be be 
wall & saw pe dure was oppyn, & whippid | 
in & lokkid pe dure faste.” The work 
is, of course, in the Northern dialect. 


H. P.-L. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, . 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘NOTES AND QUERIES’ 
COMMEMORATION. 


Tue Eprror kindly affords me an oppor- 
tunity of laying before the contributors 
a proposal to celebrate the forthcoming 
sixtieth anniversary of & Q.’ This 
journal holds too high a place in every 
reader’s affections to need any commenda- 
tion, but I may point out especially that the 
occasion would offer a suitable chance for 
honouring in some way those officially 
connected with ‘N. & Q.’ 

As I have not the pleasure of knowing 
all the writers whose names figure in these 
pages, 1 am unable to communicate privately, 
and therefore desire to print the following 
questions. Please reply direct. 

To avoid the heavy labour of correspond- 
ence, I venture to ask contributors to excuse 
for the present individual acknowledgments. 

1. Lf in favour of the idea, what is the most 
desirable form, in your opinion, for the 
commemoration to take ? 

2. Should a general assembly be decided 
upon, which is the best centre for the widely 
scattered guests to meet at ? 

3. As some will be unable to attend such 
a gathering can you suggest a way in which 
all might participate ? 

4. If an autograph portrait album is 
adopted as one feature, would you be willing 
to contribute ? WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

92, Dale Street, Liverpool. 

[4. We are not in favour of a portrait album, but 
we think some special publication to commemorate 
the occasion is an idea worth suggesting. ] 


“FOUR REGULAR ORDERS OF MONKS.”’— 
This phrase is used by Scott in chap. ii. of 
‘Ivanhoe’ (‘Border Edition,” p. 17). 
There were at the date of ‘Ivanhoe’ (1194) 
four principal orders of monks, “ the Bene- 
dictines, Cluniacs, Cistercians, Carthusians,” 
besides the Canons Regular, who were, I 
believe, monks to all intents and purposes. 
But the phrase ‘“‘ the four regular orders ” 
was sometimes used more loosely, I believe, 
by antiquaries of the Scott period. 

If any of your readers could help me to 
discover the origin and use of the phrase, 
I should be grateful. 

(Miss) Fanny JOHNSON. 

Ramsey House, Barton Road, Cambridge. 
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CoMBINED Monastic AND PAROCHIAL 
CuuRCHES.—In Freeman’s ‘ English Towns 
and Districts’ an account is given of some 
English parish and monastic churches which 
formed one continuous whole under the 
same roof. I should be glad to know if such 
arrangements existed in the pre-Reforma- 
tion churches of Scotland and Ireland, and 
also on the Continent. One can hardly 
suppose that the practice was confined to 
England. 8. O. Appy. 


ScortisH CHURCHES: THEIR OWNERSHIP. 
—The heritors of a Scottish parish are said 
to have vested in them, collectively, the fee 
of the church and churchyard. Did this 
legal ownership exist before the Reforma- 
tion? and if not, how did it arise? I 
should be glad to be referred to authorities 
on the point. In whom is the glebe, if any, 
vested ? 8S. O. Appy. 

3, Westbourne Road, Sheffield. 


St. BarBara’s Empitems.—Can any one 
explain why St. Barbara is said to bear the 
emblem of ‘chalice and wafer,” and also 
of the feather? In Alban Butler and 
Baring-Gould she is given, the tower and 
the palm, in allusion to her martyrdom; 
but there is no incident in her legend which 
explains the two—chalice and feather— 
ascribed to her by E. A. Greene in her 
‘Saints and their Symbols.’ In a painting 
by Luini in the Brera, Milan, she is repre- 
sented with the chalice, but, so far as I am 
aware, there is no painting of her with a 
feather. HELGA. 


[Pictures of St. Barbara and her feather are 
referred to at 10 S, x. 308; and an explanation 
of the feather is offered at p. 373 of the same 
volume. ] 


CownovusE Manor, MippLEsEx.—Can any 
kind reader identify the manor of “ Hoddes- 
ford et Cowhouse”’ in Middlesex? It 
occurs in a list of the possessions of the 
Abbey of Westminster (‘ Monasticon Angli- 
canum,’ i. 326), and the name is notable 
in having like significance to Neyte or Neat 
House, the residence of the Abbots near 
Westminster. W. L. Rurron. 


CHARLES LAMB AND HIS PEPE.— 

* “There was much talk and lavd of Charles 
Lamb and his Pepe, &c., but he never appeared.” 
—Carlyle’s ‘ Reminiscences’ (Froude’s edition), 
vol. i. p. 232. 

What was Lamb’s “ Pepe”? Is it pos- 
sibly a misprint for “ pipe” ? 

The extract given is from the section on 
Edward Irving, and refers to the circle that 
gathered at Basil Montagu’s house. 

Wo. H. PEEt. 


CasTLE INN,” BrrmincHam.— Does “The 
Castle Inn” still exist in Birmingham? I 
find it mentioned in a letter dated 18 May, 


ALTUM SAPERE.”’—Can any one 
supply me with information about this Latin 
phrase? I have met with it only twice— 
once in the Epistle to the Reader contained 
in ‘The Cobler of Canterbury,’ assigned to 
the dramatist Greene, and again as the 
motto of Bishop Leng of Norwich in the 
eighteenth century. D. C. Lene. 

agdalen College, Oxford. 


TILDENS OF TENTERDEN.—At 5 8. vi. 95, 
over the initials J. L. C., is this statement : 
“T have the pedigree of the family tho- 
roughly worked out for several generations. 

As a member of this family, may I ask 
if the pedigree has been printed, and, if so, 
where it may be consulted ? Does it give 
the English ancestry of Nathaniel Tilden ? 
and does it show how the Tyldens of Mil- 
stead branch off ? Ww. Irvine TILDEN. 

c/o Messrs. Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus. 


Cottinson Famity.—I should be glad to 
know something of the family of the Rev. 
John Collinson, of Long Ashton, Somerset, 
at the time when he published his ‘ History 
and Antiquities of Somerset.’ Was the 
Rev. Richard Collinson, then living in_the 
same county, his brother? The ‘Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ gives John as belonging to @ 
North of England family having a small 
estate at Great Musgrave. John and Peter 
were two of the sons, six in all. Can any 
information be given of the names of the 

irect replies wi atly oblige. 
E. ABBOTT. 

Norton Fitzwarren, Somerset. 


LINCOLNSHIRE Names.—In B.M. Cott. 
MS. Vesp. E. xviii., which is a chartulary 
of Kirkstead .\bey, occur some curious 
names which I do not remember to have 


seen elsewhere. They are to be found 

among the charters relating to Branston, 

ff. 58b-61b, and are as follows (the names 

in question are italicized): Haime fil. 

Wdefat, also Haimon fil. Wdepath; Swue, 
repositus, also Suawe ; Rumpharus fil. Lam- 
rti, also Rumparus ; Boydes, clericus. 

The first is probably a surname, as on 
f. 58b occurs a certain ‘‘ Bartholomeus 
Capellanus fil. Haymon Wdepat de Branze- 
ton”; but the others are given as if they 
were Christian names. Are they known 
elsewhere ? H. I. B. 
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Devit’s Sarrron.—Recently, while walk- 
ing over the wilds in the Ding Dong district 
of Cornwall (Penwith), I came across great 
quantities of the curious, leafless, parasite 
dodder (Cuscuta), growing over the furze- 
bushes and heather. I asked an old farmer 
the name of this pinky silken-thread-like 
vegetable growth. He said: ‘‘ We always 
call it poser te ‘the Devil’s saffron,’ but 
why I don’t know.” Do any of your readers 
know why ? J. ‘ewes STONE. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, 


‘DaniEL Fosqut,’—Is the authorship 
known of the following drama ?— 

“Daniel Fosqué. We are so made that the crime 
of one man_is but the malady of another. Not 
oe December, 1882. London, J. F. Howell 

Co.”—4to, pp. 23. 

It is based on the story of a Parisian 
goldsmith who murders his customers in 
order to regain possession of his artistic 
triumphs. In effect it is a study of the 
psychology of madness. 

E, A, Axon. 

Manchester. 


Bishop Kine or any one 
inform me as to the parentage and ancestry 
of Edward King, Bishop of Elphin (b. 1573, 
d. 1638)? He was a native of Huntingdon- 
shire, and was uncle to Edward King, the 
“Lycidas’’ of Milton’s famous poem. 
Strafford, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
in a letter to Archbishop Laud, wrote of 
King as being “a truly royal bishop,” 
punning upon his name. 

KATHLEEN WarD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Netson’s DeatH: T. Hirt Swarn.—On 
the island of Tristan da Cunha are three 
daughters of a, Thomas Hill Swain, who died 
there at the age of one hundred and eight. 
They agree in saying that their father fre- 
quently told them that he was the man 
who caught Nelson as he fell mortally 
wounded. I should feel greatly obliged if 
any of your readers could kindly inform 
me (1) whether Nelson, when he fell, was 
caught by a sailor; and if so, (2) the name 
of the sailor who caught him. 

(Rev.) J. G. Barrow. 

Racozing, a Prrate.—‘ One Ragozine, 
& most notorious pirate,” is mentioned in 
Measure for Measure,’ IV. iii. Did he 
ever exist ? It is the name of a well-known 
Russian family. 


CrYLon BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Can any one 
oblige me with a list of books on Ceylon ? 
Please reply direct. W. RoBerts Crow. 

Camelot, Wallington. 


OrEGON.—Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts 
is reported as saying in the U.S. House 
of Representatives, 17 May, 1838, that 
““Hernando Cortez had made a discovery 
which was anterior to that of the English, 
and he gave the river the name of Oregon, 
which it still bears” ; also, that 
“Hernan Cortes explored, in 1526, the north- 
western coast of America to the northern limits of 
California. The Spaniards also point to various 
other expeditions fitted out from Acapulco and 
San Blas in the 16th and 17th centuries; and that 
of Gali in 1582 to latitude 57° north; Juan de Fuca 
in 1592, who is said to have discovered, and 
certainly gave his name to, the bay and strait still 
bearing it; Vizcaino, who is believed by some of 
the Spanish writers to have discovered the Oregon ; 
De Fonte, who is said to have reached the latitude 
54° in 1640.”—Congressional Globe, p. 380, col. 3; 
id., Appendix, p. 566. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
there is any foundation for these statements. 
Apart from them, the earliest mention of 
the Oregon river, now named the Columbia, 
appears to be in the travels of Jonathan 
Carver, 1766-8; and he heard of it from 
the Indians, in or near Minnesota. If any 
trace of early Spanish explorations to the 
north of California can be found, then 
Oregon may be a corruption of Aragon. 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 


Gray Famiry.—Information is wanted 
as to the children and descendants of Charles 
Gray, Crosscrook, Liff, Dundee, who died 
in 1822, and Jean Archibald (Tullibody), 
his wife. They had a large family. Of 
their six sons, Andrew, who married a Miss 
Nightingale, and James both died in Wales ; 
Charles and Robert died in London. Robert, 
said to have been employed by a firm of 
brewers, married Sophia Sendon. Com- 
munications direct will be gratefully acknow- 


ledged. GRAY. 
5, Blackness Avenue, Dundee. 


SouTHEY’s COLLECTIONS REGARDING PoR- 
TUGAL.—In a note in Southey’s ‘Common- 
place Book,’ vol. ii. p. 368, the Rev. J. W. 
Warter tells the reader that Southey left 
behind him a MS. collection for a history of 
Portugal, which the editor had not then had 
time to examine accurately. Have these 
papers ever been published ? If it be so, 
we have failed to find any record thereof. 
We trust that, if they have not as yet 
assumed a printed form, they still exist 
either in public or private hands. It would 
be a great loss if the historical gatherings 
of one so studious and learned should have 
been destroyed either deliberately or by 
accident. N. M. & A. 
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NAFEDAVE.”’—Can any readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ explain the term nafedave” ? 
It is entered in the records of this parish 
for 27 Sept., 1733, thus :— 

“* Paid for a Nafedave for Goodman Latter, 6d.” 
Now Goodman Latter was buried in the 
churchyard here on 23 Sept., 1733, in woollen, 
an affidavit being made the same day. 

The latter entry is in different handwriting 
from the former, and probably helped the 
conjecture that ‘‘ Nafedave and affidavit’’ 
meant the same. This, however, appears 


to be negatived by the following extract | 


from the records, on the same page and in the 

same writing as the extract already quoted : 
‘Paid for affidavit and Berin 3 pore people.” 

As I should judge that both of the quotations 

given above were recorded on the same date, 

the writer must have had small respect. for 

spelling if both words had the same meaning. 


HESKETH. 
Ottord, Ken t. 


EXETER CATHEDRAL CustomM.—Mr. Baring- 
Gould in ‘ Devonshire Characters,’ p. 583, 
commenting upon a remark on Exeter 
Cathedral in 1820, says: ‘‘ What he here 
refers to may be the performance of the 
“Gloria in Excelsis’ by the choir in the 
Minstrel Gallery at midnight on Christmas 
Eve.” When was this custom suspended ? 
It is no doubt a relic of the time when the 
Midnight Mass was said in Catholic days. 

O’DUNLANG. 


FREEMAN ON GLADSTONE’S ‘STUDIES ON 
Homer.’—A bookseller, in offering the three 


volumes of this work as “ very scarce, this | 


being the only edition, 1858,” quotes the 
following from E. A. Freeman :— 

““These noble volumes, worthy alike of the 
Author and their subject, are the freshest and 
most genial tribute to ancient literature which 
has been paid even by an age rich in such offer- 


Where does Freeman say this ? 
J. B. McGovern. 


Diss.—I have heard that the town of 
Diss, in Norfolk, was formerly included in 


the Hundred of Hartismere, Suffolk. I 
shall be glad to know if this was so, and also 
if any other Norfolk border-towns were 


affected. R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 
Bow Library, E. 


“Kine or Huncary’s PEACE.”—Shake- 
speare in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ I. ii., makes 
one of the characters exclaim: ‘‘ Heaven 
a us its peace, but not the King of 

ungary’s!” Is this an allusion to any 
special event in history ? L. L. K. 


Replies. 


FLYING MACHINE IN 1751. 
(10 8. xi. 145.) 


THe well-known Italian newspaper the 
| Corriere della Sera of Milan published in its 
/issue of the 4th inst. the text of a curious 
letter which has just been unearthed in the 
,archives of the city of Bergamo. This 
_manuscript, which bears the title “ Lettera 
| seritta da uno di Londra ad un suo Amico 


di Venezia sopra la Macchina Volante, che 
con universale applauso vedesi cola guidata 
per aria da famoso e singolare Meccanico : 
In Venezia, 1751” (literally, ‘‘ Letter written 
by one of London to a Friend of his of Venice 
upon the Flying Machine which with uni- 
versal applause has been driven through 
the air by a famous and unique engineer ’’), 
describes, as its title implies, an early and 
successful attempt at aviation, made in the 
year 1751. The curious document is appa- 
rently unsigned, though dated “‘ 18 October, 
1751,” and states that the inventor of the 
machine was “ an Italian religious, a native 
of Civitavecchia, by name Andrea Grimaldi, 
aged about 50 years, and of middling stature.” 
It goes on to say that this rie a priest, 
during a twenty years’ sojourn in the East, 
had devoted fourteen years to perfecting 
his machine, the mechanism of which is 
sketched in the following terms :— 


‘* This is a box (cassa) which, with the aid of 
some clockwork (ordigni da oriuolo), rises in the 
air and goes with such lightness and strong 
rapidity that it succeeds in flying a journey of 
seven leagues in an hour. It is made in the 
fashion of a bird; the wings from end to end are 
twenty-five feet (piedi) in extent. The body is 
composed of pieces of cork, artistically joined 
together and well connected with metal wire, 
covered with parchment and feathers (piume). 
The wings are made of catgut and whale(bone), 
and covered also with the said paper (parchment) 
and feathers, and each wing is folded in three 
seams (or joints—giunture). In the body of the 
machine are contained thirty wheels of unique 
work, with two brass globes and little chains, 
which alternately wind up a counterpoise; and 
with the aid of six brass vases, full of a certain 
quantity of quicksilver, which run in some pulleys, 
the machine is kept by the care of the artist 
(inventor) in the due equilibrium and balance. 
By means then of the friction between a steel 
wheel adequately tempered and a very heavy 
and surprising [sic] piece of loadstone, the whole 
is kept in a regulated forward movement, given, 
however, a right state of the winds, since the 
machine cannot fly so much in totally calm weather 
asinstormy. ‘This prodigious machine is directed 
and guided by a tall seven palms (palmi) long, 
which is attached to the knees and the ankles 
(nodi de’ piedi) of the inventor with strips of 
leather; and by stretching out his legs, either 
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to the right or to the left, he moves the machine 
in whichever direction he pleases.”’ 

Then, after a description of the appearance 
of the extraordinary monoplane, which 
was like a bird, with “‘ glass eyes as natural 
as life,” the writer goes on to say that 
‘the machine's flight lasts only three hours, after 
which the wings gradually close themselves. 
Then the inventor, perceiving this, goes down 
gently so as to get on his own feet, and then winds 
up the clockwork and gets himself ready again 
upon the wings (asseltarsi sopra le ali) for the 
continuation of a new flizht. He himself told 
us that if by chance one of the wheels came off 
or one of the wings broke, it is certain he would 
inevitably fall rapidly to the ground, and there- 
fore he does not rise more than the height of a 
tree or two, as also he only once put himself in the 
risk of crossing the sea, and that was from Calais 
to Dover, and the same morning he arrived then 
in London He has lately made a trip from 
the London Park (Parco di Londra) as far as 
Windsor Lodge and back, the whole in less than 
two hours. He proposes to fly on His Majesty’s 
birthday, starting from the top of the Monument 
at 16 o'clock Italian time (i.e. four P.M.), and 
make the tour of the whole city of London and 
its suburbs, and settle down in the Park about 
18 o’clock (six P.M.).”’ 

This remarkable letter was printed at the 
time in a book entitled ‘La Storia dell’ 
Anno MDCCLI.,’ published at Amsterdam for 
a Venetian librarian ; and Grimaldi and his 
invention (“riding which he flew in 1751 
from Calais to London, making seven 
leagues an hour ’’) are mentioned in another 
Italian book, printed at Parma in 1781, 
and entitled ‘Memorie degli Architetti 
Antichi e Moderni,’ the author of which, 
however, regards the whole affair somewhat 
sceptically. The ‘ Biografia Universale 
Antica e Moderna,’ published at Venice in 
1816, not only recounts the fact, but adds 
that Grimaldi was a Jesuit, noting at the 
same time that a certain Pingeron, who 
translated the above-mentioned ‘ Memorie’ 
into French, commented on, and even con- 
firmed, the story of Grimaldi’s exploits, 
which are also noted and vouched for by 
the ‘Bibliothéque des Ecrivains de la 
oe de Jésus,’ published at Liége in 

It would be interesting to know whethor 
any contemporary English work or journal, 
such as The Gentleman’s Magazine, makes 
mention of an event which, if the letter is 
really genuine, must have created con- 
siderable excitement at the time. Has 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ found traces of the 
story ? JouN H. Duruam. 

Bergamo. 


The account I sent from Ersch and 
Gruber’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Arts and Sciences’ 
is corroborated in The Daily Chronicle for the 


3rd inst., p. 3, col. 2. The Milan corre- 
spondent says that a discussion has arisen 
in that city as to M. Blériot being the first 
to fly the Channel. It is maintained that 
the honour is due to the Italian Grimaldi, to 
whose feat I drew attention. D. J. 


MacavuLay ON LiteRATURE (10 S. xii. 130). 
—The poem from which I. X. B. furnishes 
an extract was written by Macaulay on the 
night of his defeat at Edinburgh—30 July, 
1847—and will be found at the end of the 
tenth chapter of Sir George Trevelyan’s 
‘Life and Letters.’ His conduct on this 
occasion, when he illustrated in his own 
person the noble sentiments contained in 
his letter of 3 Aug., 1832, to the electors of 
Leeds, has never been surpassed in my 
opinion by any statesman of the nineteenth 
century. In elevation of mind, as well as 
in strength of principle, it is hard to find 
Macaulay’s peer. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


The whole poem is printed in ‘ The Mis- 
cellaneous Writings of Lord Macaulay’ 
(Longmans, 1870); and the greater part 
of it in Sir George Trevelyan’s ‘ Life and 
Letters’ (Longmans, 1878), vol. ii. p. 192. 
Sir George characterizes the verses as 
“ exquisite’’"—a verdict with which, I 
think, most readers will agree. Mr. J. 
Cotter Morison, however, in his unsym- 
pathetic criticism of Macaulay in the ‘“ Men 
of Letters” series, calls them (p. 124) 
“ambitious and wordy,” and follows up 
these epithets by a couple of pages of 
sneering comment. 

In I. X. B.’s extract “ soothed”? should 
read smoothed. T. M. W. 


The lines will be found in Macaulay’s 
miscellaneous poems. The title is ‘ Lines 
written on the Night of the 30th of July, 
1847, at the Close of an Unsuccessful Con- 
test for Edinburgh.’ Won. H. PEET. 


The stanzas quoted by your correspondent 


are from Macaulay’s ‘Lines written in 
August, 1847.’ The poem is included in 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff's ‘ Victorian 


Nei anp Natt Gow, or Guow, ScotrisH 
Musicians (108. xii. 108).—Neil Gow (1727- 
1807), the most famous Scottish violinist 
of his day, was a native of Inver, near 
Dunkeld, where he lived and died. Mainly 
self-educated, he became famous for his 
unrivalled manipulation of his favourite 
instrument, his notable ‘‘bow-hand” from 
the first prompting experts to a confident 
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forecast of eminence that was fully realized. 
For a great many years he was the leading 
musician at the aristocratic balls throughout 
the country. He composed many melodies, 
afterwards edited and published by his son. 
To Neil’s fine air ‘ Locherroch Side’ Burns 
wrote his, touching lyric ‘Oh! stay, sweet 
warbling woodlark, stay’’; and Neil’s 
‘ Farewell to Whisky ’ and other lively tunes 
are familiar to all experts in Scottish music. 
Raeburn painted Neil for the County Hall 
of Perth and for several Scottish noblemen, 
and David Allan introduced him into his 
‘View of a Highland Wedding.’ 
The son, Nathaniel Gow (1766-1831), had 
the advantage of a good musical training 
in Edinburgh, and worthily succeeded his 
father as Scotland’s leading violinist, besides 
proving himself a diligent and capable 
editor and composer. He was appointed 
one of the royal trumpeters in Edinburgh, 
and was long the leader of a band that was 
indispensable at metropolitan dances as well 
as at the fashionable balls throughout the 
a For a time he was very success- 
ul as a music publisher in Edinburgh, 
many tunes by himself, hig father, and others 
appearing under his hand ; and it has been 
well said of him that he “ did much, if not 
more than any of his predecessors, to present 
eauty 
of our national music.’”’ Those who take 
an interest in strathspeys and reels will be 
familiar with his aa while a wider circle 
will recognize his skill and dexterity in his 
felicitous setting of Lady Nairne’s ‘ Caller 
Herrin’.’ The poet wrote this song for the 
musician’s benefit, giving him this appro- 
priate position in her penultimate stanza :— 
Caller herrin’s no to lightlie, 
Ye can trip the spring fu’ ti htlie, 
Spite o’ tauntin’, flauntin’, fiingin 
Gow has set you a’ a-singin’, 
Wha ’ll buy caller herrin’, &c. 
Neil Gow is commemorated in Little Dun- 
keld Church by a marble tablet, placed by 
his sons John and Nathaniel, When 
Chambers published his memoir of Nathaniel 
in the ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen,’ he stated that he was buried in 
the Greyfriars’ Churchyard, Edinburgh, and 
added: ‘‘No stone points out to the 
stranger where the Scottish minstrel sleeps.” 
If this neglect has been continued, it ought 
to be remedied without delay. 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


in an attractive way the spirit and 


The two Gows occupy nearly three columns 
in’, Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxii. 293-5. Scott 
introduces Neil Gow in ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ 
chap. xx. W. C. B. 


Sir W. Scott mentions both the Gows in 
‘St. Ronan’s,Well,’ chap. xx. S. B. 
[Mr. W. E. Witson also thanked for reply.] 


THE PARKER CONSECRATION AND THE 
LAMBETH REGISTER (10 S. xii. 62, 112).— 
T. C. appears to be right in his solution of 
this difficulty, which had remained unsolved 
for half a century. Browne Willis in his 
‘Survey of Cathedrals,’ iii. 103 (1730), 
states that ‘‘Owen Hodgson, S8.T.B., was 
installed as Archdeacon of Lincoln Jan. 14, 
1558, on the death of Thomas Marshall ; 
but he was forced to give place to Nicholas 
Bullingham, who became restored on the 
Deprivation of Hodgson Anno 1559.” The 
restoration is not noted in Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti’; 
but Willis had access to the muniments at 
Lincoln, and his account is fortified by what 
T. C. says. Will T. C. furnish a reference 
with regard to Ayscough’s petition ? 

I may add that the first two volumes of 
Willis’s ‘Survey’ are continuously paged 
from 1 to 8$4, anno 1727; but vol. ii. has 
not a regular title-page, that which serves for 
one being destitute of date, and origin. 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Tur Pryor’s Bank, FutHam (10 8. xii. 
128).—The sale catalogue will be found at 
the British Museum under “ 7807, d. 3 (12). 
Baylis, T. Sale calatogue of Pryor’s bank, 
1841.’ An account will also be found in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1842. 
I have just written on the subject of Pryor’s 
Bank and some of the objects in the col- 
lection, and the article will probably appear 
in the October number of The Antiquary. 

J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 

5, Burlington Gardens, Chiswick. 


In The Art Journal for 1862 there is an 
interesting account of Fulham pottery and 
the manufactures carried on there. This 
article is from the pen of Mr. Baylis, the 
owner of Pryor’s Bank, and the collector of 
the antiquities and curiosities there brought 
together. In this article he describes one 
of the more important pieces. 

The first sale at Pryor’s Bank took place 
on the 3rd of May, 1841, and five following 
days, there being a second sale on the 25th 
of May, 1854, and four following days. 

W. E. Hartanp-OXLey. 

Westminster. 


Joun Axpsot (10 8. xi. 469).—One John 
Abbott, son of Thomas of Christ Church, 
London, pleb., matriculated from New Coll., 
Oxon, on 15 Feb., 1725/6, aged twenty. 

A. R. BayLpy. 
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ConsTITUTION Hitt (GREEN Park, S.W.): 
PaRLIAMENT Hitt (N.W.) oR PARLIAMENT 
Fretps (10 S. xii. 110).—Immediately west 
of a chain of ponds—four in Lord Mansfield’s 
park, three outside, the latter known as 
Highgate Ponds—is Parliament Hill, or as 
it is sometimes called Traitors’ Hill, the 
latter namo, as is asserted, being due to a 
tradition that the conspirators in the Gun- 
powder Plot were to meet on the hill to 
witness the effect of the explosion (Howitt’s 
‘Northern Heights’). The more common 
belief, however, is, says Mr. James Thorne, 
that it was called Parliament Hill from 
the Parliamentary generals having planted 
cannon on it for the defence of London 
(‘Handbook to the Environs of London,’ 
1876, vol. i. p. 356). 

J. HotpeN 


In The Cornhill for June; 1886, is an article 
by Sir Walter Besant, ‘ Traitors’ Hill,’ in 
which he says (p. 636) :— 

‘“* Perhaps it was called Parliament Hill because 
the members for Middlesex were elected here. 
It is certain that at the beginning of the last 
century, before the hustings were removed to 
Brentford, the members for the county were 
elected at the open space which lies in front of 
‘Jack Straw’s Castle’ at Hampstead. But 
there may have been a time when the elections 
were held on this actual hill. If this theory cannot 
be maintained for want of evidence, the name 
may be derived from the memory of some older 
Parliament, whether Hundred-moot or Folk- 
moot, The latter of these was held twice a year, 
in May and October.” 

He has before dismissed as untenable the 
theory that the hill is so called from having 
been fortified by the Parliamentary generals. 
There was, he says, “ another ‘ Jack Straw’s 
Castle’ further east than the present one.” 
If that be the place where the hustings were 
held, it would bring it nearer the present hill. 
W. Henry Jewitt. 
38, North Road, Highgate, 


_“THE” PREFIXED TO PLace-Names (10 S. 
xil, 68, 116).—-‘“‘ The” is to be found pre- 
fixed to several place-names in this district, 
and in each case some qualifying word, now 
omitted, was once understood. Examples 
like ‘‘The Teams,” ‘The Mushioom,” 
The Linnels,” ‘ The Side,’ ‘The Fell,” 

The Spital,” and many others, are all of 
them abbreviations of phrasal forms. These 
in full were once, in all probability, ‘“‘ The 
Teams [haughs]”’ ; The Mushroom [quay]”’ ; 

The Linnels [plains]”—site of the battle 
of Hexham; “The Side [street] ’’ =the 


long street ; ‘The [High or Low] Fell” ; 
. The Spital [field].”” As far as local usage 
18 concerned, the definite article in a place- 


name invariably marks a compound form, 
as in the above instances. A well-known 
name on the Tyne is “‘ The Friars Goose ”’ ; 
once “‘The Friars Goose-Croft,” belonging 
to the Monastery of St. Edmund, Gateshead. 
Equally well known is “‘ The Felling,” which 
resolves itself into ‘‘ The Fell Ing ”’ (‘‘ lng, 
a@ meadow, a pasture,” &c., ‘E.D.D.’), as 
distinguished from “‘ The High Fell’ imme- 
diately above. R. HEsLop. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


‘Tue BririsH S. N. 
(10 S. xii. 109).—I have very little doubt 
that S. N. stands for Samuel Neil, the 
author of ‘The Home of Shakespeare 
Described,’ 1871; ‘Culture and Self-Culture,” 
1863; and numerous other books. I think 
I remember Mr. Neil’s death as occurring 
during the last two or three years. 

Wm. H. PEEt. 


The editor of The British Controversialist, 
which had a very beneficial influence upon 
many young men by interesting them in the 
discussion of public questions, was Mr. 
Samuel Neil, whose initials are found at the 
end of leading articles. 

E, A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


HENGLER’s Circus: THE PALLapiuM,” 
ARGYLL STREET, W. (10 S. xii. 47, 116).— 
Had I been going to attempt anything like 
a history of the above building, the para- 
gers from The Daily Chronicle might 

ave needed looking into more closely; 
but as I merely wished to place on record 
its latest change in name and character 
of entertainment, I let the other portion pass. 
1 do not regret doing so, as my inadequate 
text has led to so illuminating and excellent 
a@ sermon by Mr. ABRAHAMS. I must admit 
that I prefer the spelling of the name of 
the street as I give it; and if I err in doing 
so, I find I am in the company of Mr. 
Wheatley, who in ‘ London Past and Present” 
uses the same spelling, as does Walford in 
his over-maligned ‘Old and New London.’ 
I would also remark that in the advertise- 
ment in ‘The Era Almanack’ for 1875 
(the first I can trace in that work) Mr. 
Charles Hengler, ‘‘ director and proprietor ”’ 
of Hengler’s Grand Cirque, — the address 
as ‘ yll Street, Oxford Circus, London,” 
and nechahiy he knew what he was about. 

Thomas Frost in ‘ Circus Life and Circus 
Celebrities,’ p. 304, says, ““I now come to 
Mr. Hengler’s second appearance in London,” 
and then goes on to speak of the gutta- 
percha merchant who had a4 predilection 
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for dabbling in the equestrian business. 
Later it is stated that 

“‘after some difficulty Mr. Hengler succeeded in 
———— possession of the Palais Royal, as it was 
then called, and speedily converted it into the 


elegant theatre so admirably adapted for its present 
= which was opened in the autumn of 


Frost’s book was published in 1875. 

It is most likely that the paragraphist 
of The Daily Chronicle thought, as I do, 
that the first appearance of the Henglers 
in London—as unsuccessful as the other 
was the reverse—had nothing to do with 
the Argyll Street building, and considered 
that the opening of the Grand Cirque was 
virtually the date of the London foundation 
of their circus business. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


CHARLES Pigort’s ‘ JockEy Crus’ (10 8. 
xii. 90, 135).—‘ The Jockey Club and its 
founders. In Three Periods,’ by Robert 
Black, M.A. (London, 1891), is probably 
the history Mr. BLEAcKLEY requires. This 
— the identity of Sir F—k E—n, Bt., 

eyond doubt as Sir Frederick Evelyn. The 
manuscript note cited by Mr. W. H. Davip 
istincorrect : there was not a Sir Frederick 
Eden—only Sir Robert and his third son 
— W. Eden, afterwards Lord Auck- 
and. 

On the title-page of his posthumous work 
“A Political Dictionary’ (1795) Charles Pigott 
is identified as ‘“‘ Author of ‘The Jockey 
Clubs,’ ”’ but this is only a printer’s error. He 
also wrote ‘ Strictures on Burke,’ ‘ The Case 
of Charles Pigott,’ and ‘Treachery no 
Crime ; or, The System of Courts.’ These 
were fpublished by D. S. Eaton “at the 
Cock and Swine,” 74, Newgate Street. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Cutprir”’ (10 S. xi. 486).—There is a 
certain ‘economy’ in Mr. Hrtr’s note. 
It is true that the ‘N.E.D.’ cites the 1717 
edition of Blount in the terms Mr. Hin. 
quotes. It is true, secondly, that the legal 
antiquary of the seventeenth century was 
apt to write down his private guess as an 
established fact. But it is true, thirdly, 
that this explanation does not stand un- 
supported ; for the ‘ N.E.D.’ (though no one 
would have supposed it from Mr. Hi1’s 
note) gives an actual instance of “non cul 
prist’’ from Graunde Abridgement, 
Collecte & escrie, per le Judge tresreuerend 
Sir Robert Brooke, Chiualer....In Adibus 
Richardi Tottelli....1586.” 

Brooke cites (tit. Accion sur le case, pl. 78) 
from the ‘ Liber Assisarum,’ 22 Edw. IIL., 


pl. 41, a report of a case of plaint by bill. 
A ferryman at B[arton ?] on Humber had 
surcharged with other horses a boat in which 
he had undertaken to carry plaintiff's mare 
“oustre l'eau de Humbre safe et sain,” by 
which surcharge the mare perished. Rich- 
mond, countor for the defendant, argued 
that the claim “ sounded in covenant.” The 
judge, Roger de Bankwell, replied :— 

“ Vous luy fist tort quant surcharge le batew par 
quoy son Jument perist. par quoy respondez. 

‘Richmond. Non cul prist, &c.” 

It strikes me that it is ‘‘ up to” Mr. Hit 
to produce some instances of “ qil paroist ” ; 
and that till he has done so Sir James Murray’s 
single example outweighs the conjectures 
of the most eminent. I am somewhat 
interested in the point, since the phrase 
in Brooke was discovered after a tedious 
search, and sent by me to the Dictionary 
in response to the editor’s request. 

But perhaps Mr. Hixx will suggest that 
“non cul prist”’ is a misprint for “non qil 
paroist.”” His explanation of what that 
phrase would mean in this context will be 
decidedly interesting. 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

Oxford. 


Bec-EN-HENT,” HovusE-NAME (10 8. xii. 
50).—This is the native name of my old 
house in Brittany, Commune de Tréméven, 
Finistére, where I lived many years. In 
Brythonic it means “ The Point (or Corner) 
of the Road.” Any Welshman would 
translate it thus. 

T named my present English home after 
it, building the latter in 1906. Some of my 
children have also used the word elsewhere. 

B. Browning, R.N. 


Lynou Law (10 8S. xi. 445, 515; xii. 52, 
133).—I can assure Mr. ALBERT MATTHEWS 
that, before writing my previous reply, 
I had consulted the article and book to 
which he referred, as well as Wirt’s ‘ Life 


nunciation between 
Lynchy’s law” ? 


Fiennes oF BrouGuHrTon (10 8, xii. 123).— 
H. C. is fully justified in saying that I had 
fallen into a bad error in calling the con- 
nexion between the family of Fiennes and 
William of Wykeham “ mythical.” Mine 
'was yet another case, I confess, of the danger 
| of not%verifying one’s references ; and I am 


74 
'of Henry,’ all of which are in the British 
|Museum Library. Mr. MatrHrews says 
| that the original term ‘ Lynch’s law” 
|could hardly have been derived from the 
|name ‘‘ Lynchy.” May I ask him what 
'would have been the difference pro- 
M. 
Ww 
T 
m 
a 
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extremely sorry that the guilty epithet 
should have crept into ‘N. & Q.’ through 
my carelessness. I offer my sincere apologies 
to the ancient and noble family of Fiennes, 
to H. C., and to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

A. R. BayLey. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR AND BARKING 
(10 S. xi. 447; xii. 31, 77).—Freeman in his 
‘History of the Norman Conquest’ dis- 
cusses this very point, and comes to the 
conclusion that only Eadgar A®theling, the 
Archbishop of York, and some other prelates 
offered their submission at Berkhampstead ; 
but that the tender of the crown was made 
there by a deputation of the chief men of 
the metropolis, while the coronation took 
place at Westminster on Christmas Day. 

_ Shortly afterwards, says Freeman, ‘‘ Wil- 
liam found it convenient to leave London, 
and to withdraw to Barking in Essex,” on 
account of the excesses committed by his 
soldiers ; and here he established himself 
until the fortress which he set about build- 
ing—the nucleus of the future Tower— 
had been made sufficiently strong for his 
protection, that is to say, from December, 
1066, to March, 1067. According to Wil- 
liam of Poitiers, whose account Freeman 
adopts in preference to that of Florence of 
Worcester on this occasion, it was at Bark- 
ing that Eadwine and Morkere and many of 
the Northern and Mercian Thegns swore 
their allegiance. See note PP to vol. iii. 


on ‘The Submission at Berkhampstead.’ 
N. W. Hitt. 
New York. 


In the ‘History of England’ written 
originally in French by Rapin, and after- 
wards translated into English, we find the 
following :— 


“Whatever regard William showed the English 
he had, however, a distrust of them, as he attributed 
their submission rather to an excess of fear than 

oodwill. A few days after his coronation he with- 

rew to Barking, not venturing to trust himself in 
So great a town as London, being doubtful of the 
fidelity of its inhabitants.” 


a@ peeress of the realm; the abbey was a 
sanctuary, and the King would be safer there 
than camping in the field. Hunting could 
be had close by in Waltham Forest, then 
strictly preserved ; while abundant fishing 
in the Roding and the Thames would delight 
some of his retinue. W. W. GLENNY. 
Barking, Essex. 


T. L. Peacock (10 8S. xii. 88, 132).—If 
J. J. F. will consult Prof. Saintsbury’s 
introduction to Macmillan’s 1895 edition 
of ‘Maid Marian and Crotchet Castle,’ he 
will find the details of Peacock’s life there 
set forth. Chertsey was his maternal grand- 
father’s home, and there he lived with his 
widowed mother till they came to London 
when he was sixteen years of age. After a 
lapse of six years he again retired to Chertsey, 
where he remained for nearly ten years, 
then migrating to Marlow, and not settling 
at Halliford till 1822 or 1823. L. R. O. 


GrorGE SELWyNn’s FONDNESS FOR EXE- 
cutions (10 8. xii. 107)—Mr. Horace 
BLEACKLEY says (inter alia): ‘“* Except 
in the case of Lord Lovat and of Damiens, 
those who tell us of his morbid tastes do not 
give any particular instances.” Amongst 
several in ‘George Selwyn and his Con- 
temporaries,’ by John Heneage Jesse, I 
some time back came across the following : 

““When the first Lord Holland was on his 
death-bed, he was told that Selwyn, who had 
long lived on terms of the closest intimacy with 
him, had called to enquire after his health. ‘ The 
next time Mr. Selwyn calls,’ he said, ‘ show him 
up :—if I am alive I shall be delighted to see him, 
and if I am dead he will be gla “atin 


to see me.’’’— 
Vol. i. p. 5. 
A. T. Brvayn. 
Bessells Green. 


Tue Bonassus (10 8. ix. 365, 451; x. 90, 
138, 318, 392; xi. 356).—The ‘N.E.D.’ 
quotes Bossewell, 1572: “ Bonasius is a 
Beaste in fourme like a Bull.” Samuel 
Otes, in his ‘Lectures on Jude,’ delivered 
about thirty years later, says that some of 


Freeman in his ‘History of the Norman 
Conquest,’ vol. iv. p. 19 note, says :— 

;\How much of the various acts and designs which 
William of Poitiers seems vaguely to put between 
the coronation and the homage of Barking reall 
belongs to William’s first stay in London, how mue 
to the stay in Barking, how much to the progress 
which followed, must be largely a matter. for 
conjecture.” 

Barking was easily accessible to William 
while he superintended the building of the 
Tower of London, being distant only 7} 
miles. Again, the Abbess of Barking was 
& noblewoman with immense domains, and 


his opponents 


‘are like the beast Bonosus, mentioned by 
Aristotle, who, having his hornes reflexed, not 
being able to defend himself with them, three or 
foure furlongs off poysoneth the dogges with his 
dung: which is so hot, as it burneth off ali their 
haire.’’--Ed. 1633, p. 353. 

This curious animal may be considered a 
precursor of the great American sea-serpent. 
I do not know what Aristotle really says 
about him; but Otes is usually correct in 
his citations. Ricuarp H, THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 
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SacRED PLAcE-NAMEs IN ForEIGN LANDS 
(10 8. xi. 467).—The terrible Hussite wars, 
to which the work of Count Liitzow has 
lately directed attention, gave rise to whole- 
sale adoption of Scriptural names. The 
peasant warriors were “ the chosen people,” 
and their opponents ‘‘ Moabites,” ‘‘ Ammon- 
ites,” and “ Philistines.’”’ brother- 
hoods Tabor and Horeb were founded by the 
grim blind general Zizka, whose statue 
stands in the square of the former town. 
I know Tabor well, and have examined 
its strategic streets, and gazed from the 
fortified terrace on the baptismal pond 
“Jordan,” and the meadow where some 
fanatics tried to construct a literal “garden 
of Eden,” incurring Zizka’s fierce wrath. 
Their German antagonists flung captive 
Hussites at Kutna Hora down a mining 
shaft, mockingly styled ‘‘ Tabor.” 

Oxford men know the pleasant walk to 
“Mesopotamia.” Francis P. MARCHANT. 


I have sent the followin 
Mr. McGovern, but it may 
interest to appeal to some readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ I may add’ that my extensive 
collection of place-names has been derived 
from examination of Ordnance maps, though 
these were examined for other purposes. 
Names marked with an * are from other 
sources. 

Mount Zion, Alton parish, Staff. 

Mount Zion Bottom, Shilton, Oxon. 

Mount Sion, Peper Harrow, Surrey. 

Sion Hill, Wolverton, Wore, 

Paradise, Bradfield, Berks. 

Paradise, Rayendale, Westmorland. 

Paradise, a suburb of Dudley. 

Paradise, near Glastonbury, might have justified 
its name once, but now is close to the gas 
works and not far from the police station 

Paradise Farm, Wigginton, Oxon. 

Mount Paradise, a suburb of Dartmouth. 

Eden Coppice, Ebbesbourne Wake, Dorset. 

Capernaum, Wolston, Lanark. 

Jericho, Sancreed, Cornwall. 

Jericho, St. Eorth, Cornwall. 

Jericho, Uplyme, Dorset. 

Jericho, Ear! Sterndale, Derby. 

*Jericho, ‘in Lancashire.” 
*Jericho, ‘‘ between Fishguard and Pembroke.” 
Jericho Farm, Cassington, Oxon. 
Jericho, Clyffe Pypard, Wilts. 
*Hebron, Wales.” 
*Bethlehem, Newport, Monmouth. 

Joppa, Sancreed, Cornwall. 
*Joppa, Scotland.” 

Ararat Hill, Douglas, Lanark. 

Mount Ararat, on Boverridge Common, Dorset. 

Mount Ararat, Tovil, Kent. 

Mount Ararat, Wimbledon, Surrey. 

Noah's Ark, Hildersham, Camb. 

Noah’s Ark, Shapwick, Somerset. 

Noah’s Ark, St. Paul Malmesbury, Wilts. 

Calvery Wood, Luton Hoo, Beds. 


list direct to 
e of sufficient 


Heavens Wood, Luton Hoo, Beds. 
*Jerusalem, ‘* Oxon.” 
* Alexandria, Scotland.” 
Antioch Farm, Stalbridge Common, Dorset. 
Nineveh, Cleobury Mortimer, Worc. 
Nineveh, Epworth, Linc. 
*Nineveh, ‘‘ Lanark.” 
Nineveh Farm, Radley, Oxon. 
Herod, Glossop, Derby. 
Jordan Hill, Cranbourne, Dorset. 
Holy City, Chardstock, Dorset. 
Holy Land, Auchtermurchy, Fife. 
*Moses Gate, ‘‘ near Manchester.” 
*Gideon, “ between Fishguard and Pembroke.” 
Mount Ephraim, Cranbrook, Kent. 
Mount Ephraim, Ash-near-Sandwich, Kent. 
Mount Ephraim, Tonbridge, Kent. 
The Land of Nod, Headley, Hants. 
Moab’s Wash-Pot, Clent, Wore. 

There is also a Calvary at Ilkley, Yorks, 
and a Mount Ephraim at Nonnington, Kent. 
Those in my own list are field-names, 
unless otherwise stated. A. RHODES. 


The Rev. J. B. McGovern doubtless 
knows of the two under-mentioned places, 
but, with a view to making his list as com- 
plete as possible, I here place them upon 
record. Belonging to Westminster Abbey are 
two chambers having sacred place-names,viz., 
the celebrated Jerusalem Chamber and the 
Antioch Parlour. The first is well known, 
but the second has not so often been heerd 
of. Stanley’s ‘Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey ’ treats of them both fully. 

W. E. Ley. 


“ SwEET LAVENDER” (10 S. x. 146).— 
It is pleasant to record that this old London 
ery still survives. The refrain “ Buy my 
sweet la-ven-der” has been much in ev! 
dence of late in suburban streets, the plant 
being seasonably offered at a time when the 
careful housewife is wont to place a few 
fragrant bunches in her linen cupboard, or 
in the family trunk as she departs upon her 
annual outing. Recently, in  salubrious 
Hampstead, I came across a cartload of 
itinerant vendors, presumably from_ the 

rounds at Mitcham, on _ business bent. 
heir stock-in-trade consisted of many 
sheaves, which, let us hope, found a ready 
market. It was thought that the “ chick- 
weed and groundsell merchant was extinct. 
But I have seen him about as well. 
Crecit CLARKE. 


‘Tue Orra Linpa Boox’ (10 S. xii. 88, 
133).—Would Pror. SKEAT kindly say 
where I may find an account of the exposure 
of the worthlessness of this chronicle? 
Is the name of the forger known ? 

8. 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire 
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EprrapH: ‘‘ EVERYWHERE HEARD WILL 
BE THE JUDGMENT-CALL ”’ (10 8S. xii. 110).— 
“ Ah! could thy grave at home, at Carthage, be!” 
Care not for that, and lay me where I fall! 
Everywhere heard will be the judgment-call. 

But at God’s altar, oh ! remember me. 

Matthew Arnold, ‘ Monica’s Last Prayer.’ 


See also St. Augustine’s ‘ Confessions,’ 
Book XI. chap. ii. Wo. H. PEEt. 
[G. W. E. R. also refers to Matthew Arnold.] 


‘“ ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE” (10 S. 
xi. 490; xii. 13, 93).—In a French letter 
I received lately occurs: ‘‘J’ai eu beau 
questionner tout le monde et son pére,” 
which was new to me. Is it a standard 
phrase in French, or imported from England 
and slightly changed ? G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


In my reply at p. 93 the words “for 
everybody ” should follow ‘‘ equivalent.” 
Sr. SwitHIn. 


“AND HE WAS A SAMARITAN”: Dr. E. E. 
Hate (10 8. xii. 46).—The verses inserted 
under the above heading have been set 
to music and published as a song, with the 
title of ‘Hullo,’ by Keith, Prowse & Co. 
This publication is dedicated to W. Prowse 
Jones, Esq., and ascribes the words to 
8. W. Foss, and the music to Herbert E. 
Crimp. This appears to decide the question 
of authorship, and disposes of the con- 
jecture that Dr. Hale was the writer. 

H. B. W. 


‘THe COMPLETE PEERAGE’: CORREC- 
TIONS AND ADDITIONS (10 S. xii. 64).—Vol. 
viii. p. 111. John Nevill, father of Ralph, 
2nd Earl of Westmoreland, died, not (as 
stated by Dugdale on the authority of Brooke) 
in 1423, but some time before 11 June, 
1420. It appears from Inquisitions post 
Mortem (Chancery), 1 Henry VI. No. 45, 
m. 17, that his wife Elizabeth executed a 
deed dated 9 September, 8 Henry V. (A.D. 
1420), in which she describes herself as his 
widow. There is also a warrant for the 
Privy Seal dated 12 June, anno 8, which 
can be assigned to the eighth year of Henry 
V., in which he is described as John Nevill 
““que Dieu perdone.”” The warrant relates 
to the transfer of the stores of Carlisle Castle 
to Richard Nevill, who succeeded his half- 
brother as Warden of the West Marches 
by virtue of letters patent of the day previous 
to the date of the warrant (‘ Rotuli Scotiz,’ 
vol. ii. p. 226). This should be conclusive 


as against the unsupported testimony of 
rooke. 


Hews or Huse Famity (10 S. xii. 128).— 
In @ parchment of 40 Elizabeth in m 
possession, relating to a view of ak 
pledge, I find my forbear Thomas Hughes, 
yeoman, of Hodson in the parish of Chisel- 
don, Wilts, written as “Huse.” Tyrwhitt 
was the first critic who suggested that the 
Mr. W. H. of Shakespeare’s Sonnets might 
be Mr. William Hughes. He based his 
conjecture on line 7 of Sonnet XX. :— 
A man in hew all Hews in his controwling. 

On the other hand, ‘ D.N.B.’ (xxviii. 332) 
gives Sir William Hussey or Huse (d. 1495), 
Chief Justice. He was father of John, 
Lord Hussey of Sleaford, executed in 1537 
for complicity in the Lincolnshire rising. 
The Oxford Register, 1571-1622, gives the 
variations of the name Hughes as Heughes, 
Hewes, Hewgh, Hewis, Hewse, Hues, Hués, 
Huges, Hugh, Hughis, Hughs, Huis, Hwes, 
and Hwis. A. R. Bay ey. 


Paut Brappon (10 §. viii. 489; x. 417; 
xii. 91, 139).—According to the catalogue 
of an exhibition held in full in April, 1899, 
one of the exhibits was a picture of the local 
Market-Place ‘‘ Painted by Paul Braddon 
about 1840.” ls 


WEATHER (10 S. 
130).—At 4 S. viii, 505 Mr. Epwarp 
HAatItsTone recorded of Whitby :— 

** When a halo with watery clouds gathers round 
the moon, the seamen say there will be a change of 
weather, for the moon dogs are about.” 

I see that the ‘ E.D.D.’ has this information 
from The Gentleman’s Magazine (August, 
1880), p. 185. St. SwitHIn. 


PaRODIES OF KIPLING AND THE POET 
LAUREATE (10 S. xii. 128).—‘‘ Every little 
helps.”” Mr. Alfred Austin’s ‘A Voice from 
the West,’ which appeared in The Standard 
of 29 April, 1898, was travestied, under the 
title of ‘That Voice from the West,’ by 
‘“Testudo’”’ in The World, on (to the best 
of my belief) 6 May of the same year. 

St. SwirHr. 


‘Tue Yanoo’ (10 S. xii. 130).—An 
edition of this was published in London in 
1842 by M. Ryall, 8, Holywell Street. In 
a copy in the Manchester Free Library there 
is pasted a cutting from a catalogue of 
G. Findley, a Leicester bookseller, dated 
1878, with the following note :— 

“‘Probably the most outrageous piece of blas- 
phemy ever printed. This copy has a leaf of writing 

aper inserted, on which is written, ‘ William 
atts, etat. 97, the author.’” 
C. W. Surron. 


Manchester. 
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THACKERAY: ‘‘ HoRSE-GODMOTHER ” (10 
S. xi. 141, 210; xii. 33, 78, 118).—An earlier 
use of this word than that given in the 
‘N.E.D.’ is to be found in Smollett’s trans- 
lation of ‘ Gil Blas,’ Book I. chap. v. 

JOHN WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

{The Thackeray quotation cited by Mr. 
STRACHAN, ante, p. 118, is the latest in the 
‘N.E.D.’ The earliest is from 1569-70.] 


““Sxyte” (10 S. xii. 130).—The word 
skyle is now spelt skill. The final e does not 
mean that the y was long, but that the 
word was originally dissyllabic, and pro- 
nounced like skilly. The old senses were 
discernment, distinction, cause, reason, argu- 
ment, &c. For examples see Chaucer, 
‘Hous of Fame,’ 726, 827; ‘Legend of 
Good Women,’ 1392; ‘ Cant. Tales,’ E. 1152 ; 
also the non-Chaucerian part of ‘The 
Romaunt of the Rose,’ 1951, 3120, 4543. 
The ‘N.E.D.’ will shortly tell us the com- 


plete history of the word. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


“No Fiowers” (10 S. xii. 130).—I do 
not think flowers at funerals had come into 
use in the northern part of Lincolnshire in 
1861. None were sent to my father’s 
funeral, which took place in that year. 
The custom of employing them does not 
seem to have become common until a few 
years later. In 1890 it had already become 
a habit to add “No flowers” to death- 
notices in newspapers. 

I believe the chief objection to flowers at 
funerals has arisen from the undue expense 
often caused, Epwarp PEACOCK. 


It can scarcely be that there is any 
religious objection to a custom so wide- 
spread—one might almost say so universal 
—in all ages as that of strewing flowers on 
the dead; and those who now desire “‘ no 

_ flowers” at funerals are probably only 
protesting against the vulgar ostentation 
which has debased what is in itself a natural 
and pious instinct. Something may, how- 
ever, be due to the increase of the mg. | of 
the sanctity of vegetable as of other life 
Landor says :— 

I never pluck the rose; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank 
And not reproacht me ; the ever-sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoiled, nor lost one grain of gold. 


Such refinement of sensibility will probably 
but it is more 


never be very general, 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WANTED (10 8S. 
xii. 88, 116).—At the latter reference it is 
stated that the lines beginning 
Oh, earlier shall the rosebuds blow, 
occur in a poem entitled ‘A Song,’ in 
William Cory’s ‘ Ionica.’ 
I found them the other day in a small 
volume entitled ‘ Otiis Addenda,’ by the 
late Armine Thomas Kent (A. K. Baldwin, 
Grosvenor Printing Works, Tunbridge Wells, 
1905). This is a collection of Mr. Kent’s 
poems, the title being explained by the 
fact that a collection of his essays, &c., 
had previously been published under the 
title of ‘ Otia.’ T. F. D. 
SNEEZING SUPERSTITION (10 S. xi. 7, 117, 
173 ; xii. 97).— 
‘* Tf one chance to sneeze after repast, the order 
is for to call for a dish of meat and a trencher again 
to be set upon the board ; and in case he taste not 
of somewhat afterward, it is thought a most fearful 
and cursed presage on his behalf.” — Holland's 
‘Pliny,’ Book XXVIIL. e. ii. 
Also see E. B. Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Culture,’ 
chap. iii., for copious references. 
Tom JONEs. 


Fuint Pessres (10 S. xii. 50, 118).— 
I am obliged to Mr. Scareixt for his reply 
to my query, but I am sorry to say that it 
is not at all satisfactory, since the broken 
pieces of flint are to be found in more or less 
abundance in fields and other places far 
away from public roads, and where it is 
not at ali likely there ever were any roads. 
I hope some more satisfactory answer will 
be forthcoming, as, to my mind, it is a 
question worth answering. Can the flints 
be relics of the times when flint implements 
were in such large demand? Only a few 
days ago I picked up near Portslade-by-Sea 
what has every appearance of being a flint 
axe, and every appearance, too, of having 
had a good deal of knocking about, which 
it probably has. Brown. 
88, St. Leonard’s Road, Hove. 


Nimsvus (10 8. xi. 489; xii. 110).—An 
article dealing with ‘ The Nimbus in Eastern 
Art’ will be found in Nos. 55 and 56 (1907) 
of The Burlington Magazine. This gives an 
account of its earliest appearance in the 
West as well as in the East. 

J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 

5, Burlington Gardens, Chiswick. 


AviaTION: Earty Atrrempts (10 S. xii 
126).—There are numerous references t0 
Otto Lilienthal and his attempts at flying 


common, I think, than it used to be, though 
one scarcely sees why it should be felt for 
cultivated flowers, whose end it is to be 
“ out,” C. Cc. B. 


in Dr. Raimund Nimfuehr’s ‘ Leitfaden der 
Luftschiffahrt und Flugtechnik’ (Vienna, 
1909), with some illustrations. L. L. K. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Oxford English Dictionary.—Ribaldric— 
Romanite. By W. A. Craigie. (Oxford, Cla- 
rendon Press.) 

THE great ‘ Dictionary’ continues to make steady 
advance with a regularity which deserves the 
highest praise. Few can realize the amount of 
care and research which goes to the making of even 
asmall section. There is so much, indeed, in this 
wonderful storehouse of language that it is danger- 
ous to point out omissions without making a very 
thorough search, The arrangement and analysis 
of meanings are as good as they could be, but 
even so those who use the ‘ Dictionary’ often fail 
to realize its resources, and accuse it unjustly 
of deficiencies. These misconceptions, however, 
cannot affect the reputation of a work of which 
every English scholar is proud, and which has 
no equal in any country. It is pleasant to think 
that the combined erudition of ‘N. & Q.’ has 
played its part in filling some of the gaps which 
inevitably confront the most careful workers and 
collectors in so immense a field. 

The total number of words recorded here is 
3,161, and the quotations reach 17,677. These 
figures are, it is needless to say, far in advance of 
those of the best previous dictionaries. ‘‘ Riband,”’ 
“pribband,” and ‘‘ribbon” are all similar in 
meaning, the second having a specialized sense 
in shipbuilding. ‘ Ricardian” and ‘ Richard- 
sonian”’ are derived from a famous economist 
and novelist. ‘‘ Rich ’’ has a long article which 
shows the elaborate and skilful analysis of mean- 
ings which is one of the leading features of the 
‘Dictionary.’ The figurative quotation of 1638 
under section 8, ‘‘ study without a rich veine,”’ is 
obviously a mere translation of Horace’s ‘‘ studium 
sine divite vena,”’ ‘Ars Poet.,’ 409. There is a 
curious diversity of opinion as to the origin of 
the word “ rickets.” ‘* Rickle’’= clatter, rattle, 
a Cheshire word, is said to be used in Urquhart’s 
translation of Rabelais through copying from 
Cotgrave, who was a Cheshire man. Quotations 
for “riddled”? by bullets, &c., are given only 
from inferior authority, but many military 
histories of good repute would easily have fur- 
nished a good instance of the word. Ride ”’ 
(verb) is a long and elaborate piece of work. In 
the sense of ‘‘ riding ”’ a boundary for the purpose 
of maintaining or reviving a clear knowledge of it 
we get under ‘“ Riding ’’ a reference to Johnson, 
but Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ ed. B. Hill, i. 36, gives a 
more extended notice of the word. It was 
Johnson’s father who “rode” at Lichfield and 
did the ceremony handsomely. ‘ Rider” in 
the mathematical sense does not seem to occur 
earlier than 1851. The ‘ Ridotto,’’ which was a 
feature of England in the eighteenth century, 
has now disappeared from the language except 
in the works of antiquarian novelists. Under 
. Rifleman” might have been noticed Tennyson’s 
‘ Riflemen, Form !’ first published in The Times 
in 1859 before the Volunteer movement began, 
as a note to his works recalls. A_ pleasant 
addition to the quotations for “rig” (frolic) 
would be 


Max, proudly your Aryans pose, 
But their rigs they undoubtedly ran, 


which occurs in the ‘ Envoy ’ of Mr. Andrew Lang’s 


‘Double Ballade of Primitive Man’ in his 
‘ Ballades in Blue China.’ Right” in various 
senses is very thoroughly explained and analyzed. 
The ‘ Dictionary’ condescends even to slang, 
including such phrases as ‘‘ To rights and Right 
you are!”? The “right bank ”’ of a river, as to 
which some people may, like ourselves, have been 
in doubt before now, is “ that on the right of a 
person facing down the stream.’’ To get out 
of bed on the right side, i.e. in a good temper, 
is as old as 1562. ‘‘ Rigmarole”’ is said to be 
apparently a colloquial survival and alteration of 
‘Ragman Roll,’ which went out of use about 
1600. Riley is an instance of the United 
States words which the ‘ Dictionary’ gathers 
into its all-inclusive net. It means “ turbid, 
muddy,” or ‘“‘angry.’’ We are pleased to see 
Tennyson’s “fall Of diamond rillets musical ’” 
quoted. He possibly derived the word, which 
is rare, from a passage of Keats’s ‘ Endymion.” 
“Rime” in the versifier’s sense begins with a 
statement concerning spelling which will be of 
interest to many of our readers. ‘‘ Rimose ’” 
means full of chinks, but it is not recorded in the 
figurative sense of “‘ blabbing,’’ which it clearly 
bears in Lord Hobhouse’s ‘ Recollections of a 
Long Life,’ ii. 136, recently published: ‘‘ Sid- 
mouth was very loose and rimose in his talk.” 
This use is, we doubt not, derived from Horace, 
‘Sat.’ ii. 6, 46 
quee rimosa bene deponuntur in aure, 


** Ring ’’ in various usages is another instance of 
laborious and successful analysis. The quota- 
tions for ‘‘riot’’ (a violent disturbance of the 
peace) would have been lightened by a reference 
to the proceedings of Mr. Nupkins and his clerk 
against Mr. Pickwick. ‘“ Rip’’ may, it appears, 
be an abbreviated form of ‘“ reprobate.’’ The 
description in ‘The Tempest’ of Trinculo as 
“‘reeling ripe”’ is duly noted, and we may add 
to it Tennyson’s reminiscence in ‘ Will Water- 
proof’s Literary Monologue ’ :— 

Head-waiter honoured by the guest 

Half-mused or reeling ripe. 


** Rise”’ (verb) occupies well over three pages. 
“Road ”’ and its derivatives will repay perusal ; 
indeed, this section is rich in common words used 
in many ways. ‘‘ Robin Hood” is now under 
suspicion as a real person, though he is at any rate 
a fiction that dates from 1377. ‘* Roc” recalls 
the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and also chess, for we believe 
that the rook or castle is the same word. ‘ Roger 
de Coverley ”’ was “‘ Roger of Coverly ” in early 
usage, but Addison brought in the newer form. 
Roky ‘‘ misty, foggy,’”’ is quoted from 
Tennyson’s ‘ Last Tournament.’ Lord Tenny- 
son explains in his Eversley Edition of his father’s 
poems that the poet was thinking here of ‘ Mac- 
peth,’ IIL, ii. 51 
Light thickens, 

And the crow makes wing to the rookie wood. 
Such is the spelling of the First Folio, but both it 
and the meaning seem uncertain. Perhaps, 
when the ‘ Dictionary’ reaches “‘ rooky,”’ it will 
decide in favour of ‘‘ misty ’’ for the meaning here, 
inhabited by rooks.’’ ‘‘ Roman Catholic ”’ 
is prefaced by a note explaining the use of the 
term, which is, from time to time, the subject of 
controversy in the press. That romance ’”’ 
which has been rediscovered for us by Mr. Kipling, 
Mr, Chesterton, and other writers is difficult to 
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define. Here it is styled ‘‘ Romantic or ima- 
ginative character or quality ; redolence or sug- 
gestion of, association with, the adventurous and 
chivalrous,’ a definition which seems to us to 
cover well the broad realms of modern romantic 
feeling. Dickens (1838) and W. Black (1873) are 
the only writers of importance quoted in the 
nineteenth century by way of illustration. A 
striking line of Mr. Kipling, which boldly puts a 
morning train into the magic region, will occur 
to many, but perhaps this writer is too modern 
to be included, as yet, in the ‘ Dictionary.’ 
Thackeray has ventured to coin ‘‘ romanceress,”’ 
as well as ‘“‘ rideress,’’ being, indeed, as we have 
noticed, somewhat free in the creation of feminine 
forms. 

We peruse each new section of this great work 
as it appears with delight, and leave it with regret. 
There are so many good and effective words 
already available for the writer of English that 
it seems a pity that he does not study the re- 
sources of the language instead of inventing new 
and foolish forms, or staling with ignoble use 
phrases that once were fine and forcible. 


An Introduction to Early Welsh. By the late 
John Strachan, LL.D., Professor of Greek 
and Lecturer in Celtic in the University of 
Manchester. (Manchester, University Press.) 

‘THE increasing number of students of early Welsh 
have reason to be grateful to the late Prof. 
Strachan for this rapidly compiled, but admirably 
sound, scholarly, and complete volume. The 
idea seems to have been conceived not earlier 
than April, 1907, and the work was completed 
by the end of the following August. Before its 
appearance there was no textbook for students 
but Zeuss’s ‘ Grammatica Celtica,’ and beginners 
are apt to be lost in the wilderness of that great 
but amorphous’ work. e present volume 
contains—in addition to a grammar—a well- 
chosen reader, glossary, and index, and appears 
in a form worthy of the reputation and memory 
of the distinguished scholar whose career was cut 
short so sadly in the midst of his full literary 
activity. 

The Random Recollections of a Commercial 
Traveller (Sherratt & Hughes) is the record of a 
“* somewhat extended, if uneventful career,’’ and 
unfortunately is overloaded with reflection and 
sermonizing. If the author had given us more 
of his adventures, less advice of the commonplace 
order, and much less quotation, his book would 
have gained considerably. His writing is exceed- 
ingly verbose, and he should have submitted it 
to the unsparing blue pencil of a literary friend 
before publication, since he is clearly aware that 
it is not impeccable. Balzac created a great 
commercial traveller, the illustrious Gaudissart, 
but our author states that ‘‘ he can hardly recall 
an incident, or find one recorded in his notes, 
that a novelist could turn to profitable account.”’ 
This is excessive modesty, for some of the traits 
and manners recorded in these pages might well 
be used in the way suggested. The author has, 
however, made his recollections tedious by his 
extraordinary habit of quoting verse on almost 
every page, which is generally of an ‘‘ improving ”’ 
tendency, and sometimes so irrelevant as to have 
a comic effect. He is aware of this irrelevancy, 
but he excuses himself by saying that the verses 
he uses are often misquoted and attributed to 
wrong authors. This is undoubtedly the case, 


and we have heard Shakespeare’s name in 
country inns generally applied to anything that 
seems like a verse, and to much that really belongs 
to Pope and other crystallizers of common maxims 
into a neat form. The infusion of jests provided 
is an aid to a narrative which is sadly clogged 
by the features just mentioned, but some of these, 
too, are sadly stale. The author has, however, 
some real wit and wisdom of the road to convey 
to readers, and he is always on the side of 
sobriety and good sense. We have read his book 
with the feeling that he has tried to do too much. 
Reduced by a half, it would be much more read- 
able, but even then it would be too reflective, we 
think, to command the interest of the average 
reader. There is an Index, which is chiefly 
occupied with the poetical quotations. 

The question of female commercials is discussed, 
and it is said that, according to a recent census, 
there are 946 of them in America. Among the 
anecdotes is one of Napoleon giving his last cigar 
to a wounded soldier. But surely the great man 
did not smoke. From one of tRoebuck’s pam- 
phlets in the Sheffield library the author quotes 
abuse which shows that ‘* The Eatanswill Gazette 
had contemporaries quite as virulent as itself.” 
An old stage-coach driver, Pagden, once offered 
to bet a sovereign that his wife, who was far away, 
knew what he was doing. The bet being accepted, 
a telegram was sent, and the reply came back 
“*Squinting,’’ which ‘‘ sure enough was correct, 
for it was always a matter of surprise amongst 
those who knew him that with such twisted eyes 
he could even see the end of his whip-stock, let 
alone the heads of his leaders.”’ 


THE bicentenary of the birth of Dr. Johnson will 
be celebrated at Lichfield from the 15th to the 19th 
of September. On the 15th the Earl of Rosebery 
will inaugurate the celebration; on the 16th an 
address will be delivered by Mr. J. Sargeaunt; and 
on the 17th Mr. Sidney Lee will lecture on ‘ John- 
son, Garrick, and Shakespeare.’ Saturday, the 
18th, Johnson’s birthday, will be marked by a great 
gathering in the Market Square, with an address 
by the Sheriff; and in the evening Mr. Pett Ridge 
will speak at the anniversary Johnson Supper. On 
Sunday afternoon Canon Beeching will preach in 
the Cathedral. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancerj 

ne, E.C. 

CrciL CLARKE (‘‘ Pop goes the weasel ”).—Dis- 
cussed at length at 10 S. iii. 430, 491; iv. 54, 209. 

G. K. (Berlin) and W. W. Ricuarps.—Forwarded. 

R. J. Fynmorr.—Please give reference to query 
to which letter refers. 

CorriGEnDa.—P. 123, col. 2, line 12 from foot, for 
‘‘ Bedfordshire ” read Oxfordshire.-—P. 151, col. ], 


1. 7 from foot, for “‘ plane” read plain. 
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